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NAINA PILLAI-THE TRAILBLAZER 


A full-bench suite' — not of judicial 
genre, but a musical ‘ensemble’. 
What wafted through was not an ensem- 
ble music or orchestrated blend of 
melody and rhythm as one would jump 
to conclude. It was a vocal recital in 
pure Karnatak tradition with as many as 
seven accompaniments. Again, the 
accompanists were not mute followers, 
playing to a rehearsed sequence or to 
the sway of the baton. They were 
giants in their respective fields, geni- 
uses each one of whom carved a niche 
for himself. Govindaswamy Pillai, Azha- 
ganambi Pitiai, Pudukkottai Dakshina- 
murthy Pillai, Sundaram Iyer, Venu 
Chettiar, Seetharamayya, and Pakkiria 
Pillai — all trend-setters in their fields, 
viz., Violin, Mridangam, Kanjira, Gha- 
tam, Dholak, Morsing and Konnakkol 
respectively. Yes, a full-bench of titans 
of musical tradition. And the perfor- 
mer par excellence was Kanchipuram 
Subramama Pillai. better known as Nai- 
na Pillai who blazed a new trail in Pat- 
lavi tradition in the first decades of this 
century. 

He could well be called a father 
figure (Naina) in Pallavi Sampradaya 
There was no second opinion about the 
profundity of his knowledge. In his 
hands Raga bhava and Laya propensity 
fused as one. Sahitya and Sangeeta 
blended with bhava. 

PERFORMER NONPAREIL 

He might have been a task master, a 
terror, to the accompanists as his im- 
peccable artistry and imagination kept 
even the percussion wizards on tenter- 
hooks. And quite some vidwans abhor 


red accompanying him. But he is 
never known to have sacrificed music at 
the altar of Laya. However complex 
the Tala and whatever Gati he wove, 
there was a Sarvalaghu ease, a spon- 
taneity in negotiation. Only the other 
day Tirumuruga Kripananda Variar re- 
called with nostalgia Naina Pillai s full- 
bench cutcheri where music flowed 
like mountain stream. 

There was a sustained Sadhaka that 
inspired Naina into fresh avenues and 
naturally he expected the same of his 
co-artistes. He never censured them 
openly, though a word of praise he 
never hesitated to utter when occasion 
demanded. But he wouldn't admit any- 
thing unfinished or offhanded in the 
offering to the muse. 

Musing over his music, Sangeetha 
Kalanidhi D. K. Pattammal has gone 
emotional and rapturous in her inter- 
view to SRUTI and there could be no 
better evaluation of the master s music 
than quoting DKP who, one may say. 
was one of the greatest benefactors, 
though not a direct disciple. 


"How t, 

jn I describe 

ihe impact of Nama 

Pillai \ 

incomparable 

music! \\ nrds are 

inadequ. 

ite indeed. 

As I talk* I see him 

in mv 

minds esc. 

scaled majestically 

a midst 

■ * a ft hole rang 

e of accompaniments. 


a full bench .is lhi«. was known those davs . . . 
1 tlo not know it an> other musician would 
dare to perform with a full bench, often of 
giants ... There w as a carping criticism by 
a few who were not comfortable with lavs, 
even during his lifetime, the charge being 
that the rhythmical fireworks dedroved and 
drowned the emotional element 


In fact, one of the resolutions passed 

h. _ i .jfl 


at the All-India Music 


in 1927 at Madras (which gave birth to 
The Music Academy, Madras) said that 


|y, he being the only male child among 
three sisters who affectionately called 
him "Naina", and one who played truant 
from school and was a nuisance aro- 


too many aocompanimenis mar .he end, i. was nothing short of a miracle 
effect of musical entertainments ...” and that made Naina a musical phenome- 


tt therefore should be restri 


to 


one non. It was a sanyasi, the story goes. 


violin or any other stringed instrument well-versed in music who brought about 
and one Mridangam or any other Tala this metamorphos.s in the lad. Against 
instrument capable of being tuned to his perseverance Naina had no escape. 
theSruthi." Naina Pillai was one of the The arresting vistas of rhythm and 
musicians present at the conference ! swaras the sanyasi opened up were 
Incidentally, mark the word ‘entertain- irresistible. And once caught in the 
menth Concerts even as early as the spell, it almost became a passion, a 


ment’. Concerts even as 


twenties where collossi strode the Vairagya, with Naina to pursue the art 


scene, were termed ‘entertainment’ ! 


But DKP vouched for the 
content in Naina s music. 


can say 


with certitude”, she observed, “as one 
with deep attention and interest that . . . 
his music touched the soul". 


He started practising long hours at the 
temple yard. Music was in his blood. 
Atmosphere at home was congenial. It 
needed only his assiduous application. 


UNIQUE MUSICAL MEET nakoti was a musical luminary, and 

Nothing unusual in DKP going emo- many vidwans visited their house, sang 
tional about Naina, for in him she found and taught the sisters < his mother Ka- 
an inspiration, a source to learn, collect rria ^shi dueted with her elder sister 
and assimilate her repertoire. The Dhana koti) and Naina .could drink from 
Tyagaraja Utsava that Naina conducted this n f ctar * 0f course, to blossom into 
every year after the Aradhana at Tiru- ? n ar *’ s * e ' toil was needed. His voice 
vaiyyaru was ever an opportunity in a '? earI y stages wasn’t very communica- 
big way. Musicians great and smalt, t ' ve ’ we are ^ItL But with determina- 
asthana vidwans andi amateur perfor- cultivated it. Came a turning 

mers, considered it a privilege to sing P°' n t w ith a concert of Konerirajapu* 
at the venue. To many a fresh talent it ram Vaid V a natha Iyer, which inspired 
was a launchpad for they could be musical sensitivity, fired his imagi- 
noticed by the vidwans who had assem- na *' on and solidified his determination. 

ed there and whose acceptance was Konerirajapuram became his mode! and 
very essentia! for them to proceed on ^ a * na set himself to specialise in Pal* 


His home was a veritable abode of 
music (Kalaikkoodam). His aunt Dha- 


in 


going emo- 


vaiyyaru was ever an opportunity in a 
big way. Musicians great and small 
asthana vidwans and amateur perfor- 
mers, considered it a privilege to sing 
at the venue. To many a fresh talent it 

was a launchDad fnr thou ^,.u L 


ihe profession. To students and youna 

S22T? !’ was a "" occasion ,o 


Naina set himself to specialise in Pal* 
lavi singing. 


H-«__ . •wwon io 

' 10 ® " umber ot stalwarts at one PHA SED-OUT SADHAKA 

n l £1 C rfc a in jr| * U, „ . ~ ^ 


Place and thus learn and assimi.tte 

A metamorphosis 

hood’ oamn W p h ,L’ ri " e : ed 8Way hls 'hi 
nooo, pampered as he wac k„ a 


A well phased-out sadhaka 

with accompaniments became 

routine in which, Sethur S 

A an ^ 


adhaka session 

became a daily 

Ihur Sundaresa 


his rh iH aumur 

^ ■ . 1 . B hat tar and Akhileswara Iyer playec 

arni violin and mridangam respectively. Ir 




a 6 to 7-hour sadhaka session Pallavi in 
35 Talas in Pancha Nadais and in as 
many as 4 to 32 Kalais with varying laya 
intricacies, were practised. He com- 
posed his own Pallavi and .dedicated to 
his Ishta Devata. Lord Muruga. His 
■ penchant for laya intricacies and swa- 

raprastharas was such that he would 
not agree to sing at a concert where 
Swaras were prohibited. 

There is a view that voluble swara 
singing is a damper on voice control 
and cultivation, especially in Karvai and 
negotiating vilamba pace. However 
Naina seemed to have, been an excep- 
tion. He specialised in Madhyamakala 
; singing as his voice texture would not 
I yield to modulation or subtle brikkas. 

Yet his range was from Mandara Madb- 
1 yamam to Tara Madhyamam with con- 
j sistent vitality and Ghanam and that 

!, managed the rest. 

RARE REPERTOIRE, RAGAS 

I Though specialised in Pallavi, Naina 
| was not starved of kriti repertoire. In 

fact, he had the finest, many rare and 
extensive repertoire of Tyagaraja Kritis, 
Tiruppugazh etc. Syama Sastri s com- 
positions were his heirloom as his mo- 
ther and aunt were disciples of Kachi 
Sastri, the great-grandson of Syama 
Sastry. Naina learnt and acquired a 


proud that Naina alone could capture 
every swara that emanated from my 

voice and taught him hundreds of the 
Saint’s Krjtis. 


Also Naina's passion for music made 
him a perfectionist in every aspect. He 
mastered Tamil and Telugu and none 
could excel him singing the kritis with 
right accent and clear bhava. It was 


this characteristics which impelled, we 
are told, Veena Dhanammal. a close 


friend of the family to send her grand- 
daughters, Brinda and Mukta, to train 


under him. The two giants were close 
in musical exchanges and learnt many 
compositions from each other. 


Not content with rare kritis and Pal- 
lavi singing alone, he turned his atten- 
tion to rare Ragas too. Having had the 
treasure-trove, he brought to limelight 
Ragas like Vagadeeswari { Paramath - 


mudu), Amritavahini (Sriramapaada- 
ma), Jayantasena (Vinatasuta vahanet, 
Rudrapriya ( Amba Paradevate) Manda- 
ri, IManirangu. Poornachandrika . . . the 


number is endless .... Heccharigaga - 
rara (Yadukula Kambhoji) was ‘promot- 
ed from Bhajana session to the concert 
platform. He set a trend of Niraval* 


bwara singing to Tiruppugazh which 
were in intricate Talas. This certainly 
would sharpen one s iayagnana. 


vast treasure of Tyagaraja Kritis from 
Jalatarangam Ramanayya Chettlar who 
belonged to the sishya parampara of 
Venkataramana Bhagawathar, one of 
the four prime disciples of Tyagaraja. 

Chetliar, a fine vocal teacher, saw in 
Naina a true propagator of his style 
His own voice was foggy and could not 
easily reach the student, but Naina 
perceived every nuance. Chettiar was 


A true musician that he was, he often 
polished his rare gems and Ragas con- 
sulting Govindaswamy Pillai who was an 
authority on this. Naina Pillai worship- 
ped music and every concert was an 
offering to God. He would never tole- 
rate anyone insulting music. Especi- 
ally audience restlessness and their 
moving in and out of the pandal would 
irritate him. He would react sharp with 



his musical dart, Mariyadakaadayya 

(Bhairavam). If the hint did not regis- 
ter. he would be ready with the retribu- 
tion. Buddhiraadu (Sankarabharanam). 

How # could the rasikas be still ind itfe» - 
ent ? 


exclaimed, “such a performance — it 
had not happened so far, it may not, 
ever .... Such exhilaration is none too 
healthy to us, performers !” Was it a 
foreboding ? Within a year he was 
afflicted with the disease and within 
the next it claimed his life too. 


And he never agreed 1o recording his 

songs. Constricting aiapana, kriti, He left behind a legacy of musical 
sw 3 r 3 s or pallavi in time bound capsule, repertoire, Ragas and disciples too. 
he considered as choking music. His His house was a musical institution, 
convictions about musical renditions Sarali to Pallavi resounded there thro- 
and his generosity — going all out to ughout the day. Daughter Neelaya- 
help musicians and his disciples made thakshi taught at primary level. Wife 
him a pauper, and he would not accept Kuppammal trained the women stu- 
cfiarity nor mortgage his music. dents. Mother Kamakshi Ammal too 

never rested from her teaching stints. 

He had no fascination for felicitation. And Naina was, of course, a towering 
At a recital at Chidambaram, when Vai- teacher, a true ‘Naina’ who offered 
dyanatha Pillai who accompanied him food, medical aid, everything to them, 
on Kanjira had organised for a felicita- 


tion, a conferment of a title on him, 
Naina politely declined to accept. The 
very venue of recital was sacred, he 
said, and added that he would rather 
seek the blessings of the Lord of Chi- 
dambaram, Nataraja. 


Among his disciples, besides the sis- 
ters from the Dhanammal family, Vil- 
liambakkam Narasimhachari, Sangeeta 
Kalantdhi Chittoor Subramania Pillai, 
Rudrakoti Mudaliar, Yazhpanam Kadir- 
vel Pillai, Kanchi Sarangapani Chettiar, 


It was 1932, Naina had performed at 



Tirupparkkadal Srinivasa Iyengar, Se- 
thur Sundaresa Bhattar, Krishnaswami 
Iyengar were notable. 

In this year of the birth centenary of 

‘Naina’ SHANMUKHA pays its tribute to 
the Titan who enriched th© Karnatak 

tradition. 

SULOCHANA RAJENDRAN 
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LASTING IMPACT OF TWO STYLHS 




By 

S. RAMACHANDRAN 


A look at the cultural profile of South sands for their concerts. The secret of 

inf I ipnro t I ^ ^ ique was that they could pro- 

mfluence of classical music on the duce a characteristic 'thrill' in the melo- 

middle and upper strata of society, dies that they handled. A sense of in- 

Over the period commencing from the volvement and rapport with their ac- 

forties, in particular, it has been an un- companists had exneiiontiw 


interrupted and 


growing 


society, cues that they handled. A sense of :n- 
From the volvement and rapport with their ac- 
n an un- companists had excellently combined 
process, in their musical rendition contributing 
private to their unique stature and popular 


Government institutions and private to their unique stature 
schools run by professional musicians appeal, 
grooming out talented performers in 

music are galore. A special artistic TALENT AND AESTHETIC 
sensibility oriented to music has, as PERCEPTION 
though, come to be elemental to the 


growing children in the general social For any musician to make a success- 
set-up. In this context, the influence ful impact, the sweetness cum grand- 
of two stalwarts who had dominated eur of a voice duly cultured is a basic 
the field of Karnatak music during the requisite. An excellent aesthetic per- 


cant. 


of the century, is si 


* ar * 


ception contributing to 


distinctive 


TWO BRILLIANT PERSONALITIES 
One of them was the late G. N. Bala- 


subramaniam (6,1.1910 


style at presentation is yet another 
point in favour. Both the aspects were 
so proportionately blended with these 
maestroes that as they handled the art. 
It was nothing short of a symbiotic 


1.5.1965) and accord with the audience. 


the other, the late Madurai Mani Iyer a well-cultivated voice that could nego 


(25.10.1912 


8.6.1968). 


Both have tiate any speed and a rhythmic verve at 


bequeathed two distinct styles where rendering were an unquestioned asset, 
sweetness, erudite refinement and ele- As for Madurai Mani. music was as tho- 
gance have worked their way into a ugh, a built-in arrangement in his voice 
splendid amalgam. Whereas the ear- and a distinguishing feature of his here- 


lier musicians had, no doubt, set 


dity. His uncle Pushpavanam Iyer of 


trend, each in his own orthodox way, the twenties, it is said, had the gift of a 
their listeners were not any more than votee literally surfeit in honey Both 
what might be described as the cham- GNB and Madurai Mam had in them a 
ber music audience. But with the ad- keen discriminating sense to sift the 
vent of G. N, Batasubramaniam (popu- chaff from the grain. In the process. 


larly known as GNB) and Madurai Mani, 
a remarkable alitter or fresh air had 


a remarkable glitter or fresh air had 
come to be felt. Their impact was so 
great that listeners thronged in thou- 


they could capture a correct ‘feel’ of 
the audience and provide a concert 
thrilling in effect and resistant to the 
rubbing of time. 
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A common Qround between these two 
maestroes was the 'sarvalagu’ element 
in their singing style. Although a term 
often talked about in professional par- 
lance, it would not be difficult for the 
layman to precisely identify its position 
It is the never-failing rhythmic beats 
that sustain the concert flow securing 
in the process an equipoise, an align- 
ment and well-geared tempo. 

In Karnatak music concerts, the 
Kritis make an exclusive format where 
the lyrical text is arranged in the man- 
ner of an ordered sequence like Palla- 
vi, Anupallavi and Charanam. It is uni- 
que to this pattern in the system that 
rhythm receives a fine treatment at the 
hands of the artiste. Rhythm and 
melody move warp and woof into a fine 
musical texture. Creative swara singing 
comes to be handled with artistry and 
erudite workmanship in the manner of 
a scheme where the percussionist 
plays an equal role and not that he 


and stalwarts of the past. This obvi- 
ously explains tradition. While GNB 
conformed to this tradition in musical 
practice, his was neither a slavish imi- 
tation in any sense, nor an arrogant 
revolt. He fused an intellectual power 
into his artistic style which at once eli- 
cited admiration and approval from all 
quarters. In fact, he paved the sinuous 
corridor to modernity in the musical art 
and appreciation. In the development 
of his style of singing he remarkably 
administered life into the dry bones of 
the conservative school. While retain- 
ing the energising force, spirit and sin- 
cerity of the stalwarts of the earlier 
period, GNB projected an idiom of his 
own so as to suit the needs of contem- 
porary taste. The need of the time was 
a verve and wholesomeness in rhythm 
at the musical concert. His was a cur- 
rency of musical richness and buoyancy 
of spirits which clicked on to stay per- 
manent eversince. 


merely chooses to maintain just the 
time-beats. In fact, the percussionist, 
while keeping the rhythmic time, proves 
himself a creative artiste in his own 
right on par with the main musician. 
Thus the general concert effect achi- 
eves an aura and verve which is dis- 
tinctive to the Karnatak system. 

LIFE INTO DRY BONES 


In music, as in the realm of literature, 
the present is an evolution from the an- 
cestral past and it contributes very 
much to moulding the posterity as well. 
Anything new in the artistic professio- 
nalism could be traced to its roots 


1 

singing is a manifestation in the man 
ner of fresh shoots or spectacular bios 
soms, the nourishment, has always 
drawn from the 





GNB believed that music as a per- 
formance on the stage had its own right 
of perspective. The musician here is 
required to compress his skills into a 
limited time span, a limitation imposed 
by changing social and cultural trends 
and attitudes of audience, in particular. 
Karnatak system does not consist in 
mere Raga elaboration in the manner 
of a desultory free-lance with many a 
repetitive phrase. It is not just a time- 
consuming exercise either, in the name 

of creativity. The compositions have 
to be handled and elaborated! carefully 
through Sangatis and Niraval. Apart 
from the aesthetic 'feel', the element of 
Bhakti has to find a place, as due. 
Where this involvement is absent, the 
recital would be insipid. This excel- 
lence or bhava’ as is familiarly known 
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■I 

is the emotional power which the musi- 
cian fuses into his performance. It 
helps him create an effect of transcen- 
dence both while articutoting the musi 
cal effects of the Raga handled and 
also while projecting the theme in the 
Kritis of the composers. 

PROPORTION AND VARIETY 

GNB fashioned out a characteristic 
sense of proportion for a musical con- 
cert. His grasp of Karnatak rhythm in- 
dicated the extensive repertoire he had 
acquired. His conception of Sangathis 
while rendering a song pointed to his 
original artistic base. One could feel a 
psychological stimulus working up in a 
reflex, while listening to his Niraval or 
as he concentrated on the Sangathis 


ratnam Pillai were two distinct influen- 
ces on him. 

As a person, he was swayed by the 
conviction that what) is good, wholesome 
and aesthetically appealing should be 
assimilated. It was this background 
that prompted him to openly declare his 
reverential submission to the late Bade 
Gulam AM Khan before a crowded ga- 
thering in Madras. GNB was emotion- 
ally overcome at the latter's nadopa- 
sana and dedication to the art. While 
imparting lessons to his students and 
fans, his attitude was something far 
from overbearing. He had always a 
word of encouragement for his disci- 
ples, budding artistes and accompa- 
nists participating on a common plat- 
form. 


improvised one after the other. Embel- 
lishments best suited to the structure 
and emotional content of the songs 
were his standard. Sparkling musical 
phrases developed to an impressive 
crescendo were his popular stock in 
trade, besides titillating and sensuous 
Thukkada lorming the concluding part 
of his concert. His Swaraprasthara was 
prolific, finely cut to precision. Arrest- 
ingly, he would slice in at every letter- 
space of the Tala segment in an air of 
confidence and aplomb to denote his 
mastery at rhythm. Again, in effortless 
abandon he would choose, skip and 
place emphasis at appropriate Swaras- 
thanas providing a spectacular output 


HONEYED VOCALISM 

Madurai Mani, the other stylist, had a 
very natural gift of sweetness in voice 
which straightaway touched the heart- 
strings of the audience. Any Raga at 
his hands assumed a completeness of 
form straight without any effort or 
pedantic articu'ations. So naturally cut 
out in musical tune throughout, one 
wondered if ever his voice had failed 
him in his concerts. His Swaraprastha- 
ra followed the precise equestrian trots. 
Noticeably, his creative faculty at this 
had been influenced by Tyagaraja's 
Pancharatna Kritis. It was as though a 
straight dialogue with the audience that 


for the cogniscentt and lay listener. they very naturally kept the time beats 


along with the musician and emotionally 
FINE VALUES IN LIFE becoming a part of his domain He 


GNB kept an open mind to absorb 
the fine strands and perfection where- 
ver available in the professional field 
and integrate them to advantage. Sig- 
nificantly, Ariyakudi Ramanuja Iyengar 
and Nadaswaram maestro T. N. Raja- 


beheved that style of singing should be 
simple and straight in appeal. He 
therefore eschewed intellectualised 
frills and ostentatious scholarship. His 
sensitive style and creativity were influ- 
enced by the titan Maharajapuram Vis- 
wanatha Iyer ana the Nadaswaram 
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maestro Rajaratnam Pillai. Once into musically appealinq He 
the concert hall, it was d.fficult for his concert was a good team 


listeners to get out anywhere in the 
middle. So absorbing was Madurai 
Mani’s music. 


tne participating artistes. Right em 
urai his nature was repellent to conceit 


work by all 
ht enough, 


SIMPLICITY AND RELIGIOUS FAITH bo fh G 'and ' Madu ra ^'m an^s ef ?£ 

putar trend. They shaped a good di- 
ire, Madurai Mani was simple mension for the aesthetic sensibilities of 
given to any hypocrisy. He two generations. No doubt their con- 


By nature, Madurai Mani was simple 
and not given to any hypocrisy He 
believed that music was essentially di- 
vine and was particular in observina 

« * 


tribution to the cultural ambience 


ts 


auspicious moments, days, etc., accord- some{ hing to be fondly conjured with, 
ing to Hindu calendar. Such songs of Significantly in the lines of the English 


the Trinity of Karnatak music as suited 
to the occasion and adaptable to the 
strength and muscle of his voice were 
handled by him in facile grace. True 
to his innocent nature, he was prepared 
to accept anything that was good and 


suited poet : 


Blessings he with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler lives and nobler cares — 
Fhe peek who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lav's” 
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SULALITHA NRITYA— SULADI PRA8AHDHA 


By 

LALITHA SRtNIVASAN 


order and in Talas which were display- 


... m an y and all order ana in laid* wmw. 

M usical compositions of ay through the sounded beats 

types have been denoted in India, ed only m a 

under the generic name ot Prabandha. e 
A np oiirh Prabandha is Suddha Suda. 

The Suddha Sudas strictly conformed The Suladis in the, present form 


in 


to their 


theoretical prescriptions. The were procreated and propagated by 

* riictinnt nrnuD of the saint composers of ihe Haridasa* 


Salaga Sudas were a distinct group 


special compositions that were restrict- kuta of Karnataka, during the time of 
ed to localised usage. These Salaga the Great Vijayanagar Empire between 
Sudas have evolved into Suladis. Sala- 14th and 16th centuries. Between 15th 
ga Suda Prabandhas rate among the and 17th centuries, Suladis underwent 
most ancient yet sophisticated musical changes in their literary theme. Until 
forms of India. Bharatha described it then they were sung on practically any 
in his Natya Shasfra in the 2nd century theme, ranging from physical love to 
B.c. divine praise and now they were exclu- 

sively in praise of God or for the social 
Salaga Sudha must have been well and moral upliftment of individuals. 


Salaga Sudha must have been well and moral upliftment of individuals 
known and practised in India and espe- The Haridasas of Karnataka were direc 
cially in Karnataka since very early tly responsible for this, 
times, as it is described by Somesh- 

I 

wara in 1130 A.D., Haripala in 1175 and The second major change came witl 
Parshva Deva in 1200, before Sharn- thp shift in tho nnniinatirxn of th^ Tala: 


Sharn- the 


gadeva did so in his Sangeetha Rathna - to the: 
kara, attributed to the 13th century. He to the 
was the first one to present it systema- music, 
tically in a theoretical context. Later 
Kallinatha in 1440. Venkatamakhi in -p^ e 
1650 and Tulaja in 1730 have referred 1 8th c 
to these Prabandhas. .. 


shift in the application of the Talas 


to these Prabandhas from desi variety 
to the conventional seven in Karnatak 


The musicologists of the 17th and 
iBth centuries have described the Su- 
ladi Nritya in detail. Chatura Damo- 




dara, 1620, was probably the first one 
The term Sula is not found in any to define it in his Sangeetha Darpana. 

her Dravidian language except in The technical details he has referred to 

j nnn rl t jt> a I # 



other Dravidian language except in The technical details he has referred to 
Kannada. It connotes a group of cer- can be worked into precision with the 

—"mo™ 9 y u eS ’ an ^ t der ' ves trom Sul help of texts like Sangeetha Ratnakara, 

_ nr^ Jpr 9 m I°oH ° U a d ’ Wh '5 h 0CCurs in and Ashoka Malla’s Nri~ 

“: d - e . ri .^ ,Ca,in 9 «* <Mhyaya. According to Chatura Da- 




these songs were sung in a prescribe: - ! 


thodhyaya. According to Chatura Da- 
modara, Suladt is a dance performed in 


*11ic Central Sangccl Nuiak Akatlc 
Nr it vi. 


m> has given a gram to Ihc author to reconstruct the Suladi 
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dif erent tempos set m the seven Suiadi the field of dance, I have made an 

Talas or Alankara Talas, employing so- effort to revive and reconstruct what 

ph.st.Cdted footwork, hand gestures belongs originally to Karnataka, what is 
and body movements. very much in our own , anguage( and 

what is entirely our own to preserve and 
The Suiadi Nritya had thus attained cherish. 


, . - HIC3CIVC CHIU 

The Suiadi Nritya had thus attained cherish, 
classical status in the early 1 7th centu- 
ry. Other writers like Veda, Devana- To give a few technical details, the 

bhatta, etc., have also described Suiadi singing of Suiadi also has a certain pat- 
Nritya after Damodara. tern anH r„ioe T ha 


SULADI IN NIRTANA SEVA 


tern and rules. The dance is highly 
stylised, as Damodara called it a “Sud- 
dha Paddati The Sahitya is divided 


nto Udgraha, Druva and 


Abhoga 


Suiadi is an unique contribution of Sometimes there is an Antara, a bridge 
Karnataka to Indian music and dance, between Druva and Abhoga, Some of 
The Nritya or dance is specific in its these compositions are available at the 
form. The Suladis were quite popular Tanjore Saraswathi Mahal Library alonq 


recent times, in the whole of South with the notations. I have chosen the 


India and in other regions, where Kar one in Nata as I I 
nataka rulers, musicians and composers suitable for dance 


the lyrics were 


nataka rulers, musicians and composers suitable for dance, 
nourished. It is very clear that the 

Suladis have had a firm traditioc and The, composition, Harinadeyadiralu, 
history both in music and dance in Kar- jn Nata has Ata Ta , a t0 begin wjthi , 0 be 

nataka and other parts ot South India. Slmg , n vilamba Kala. It is supposed 
The potentiality for dance is obvious in to be embe |ii S hed by beautiful hand 
their remarkable rhythmic variety and gestures. Next comes Roopaka in 
temporal structure. It is indeed proba- Khich the udgraha and Abhoga are 

ble that Nirtana Seva of the Haridasas sung in Druta kala and the Dhruva is 
was conducted to the accompaniment da nced in Druta, Madhyama and Viiam- 


of Suiadi singing. 


As Devendra calls it a “Suddha Pad 


ba Kalas. The Matya Tala has Udgra- 
ha sung once, the Druva, 2, 3, or 4 
times and Abhoga once. The dance 


dati” as distinct from Desi Paddati, it is concludes with a display of attractive 
obvious, that Suladis were a part of hand poses. Soushtava is to be main- 
tradiiionai repertoire by the 17th cen- tained. Triputa Tala is supposed to be 
tury in South India. It is also under- scholarly in attitude and in Druta Kala, 
stood that such Prabandhas were dan- The Lasyanga, Kalasa along with attra- 
ced before the Tanjore Quartet set a ctive hand poses, are prescribed for 


pattern for Sadir cutcheri 


Triputa Tala. 


the Chayaiaga of Bharatha’s 


days have changed to Salaga Suda 

and Suiadi over the centuries. Now I angas of Bharata are thematic and con- 

. ave made it bold to call it Sulalit a stitute a regular sequence of the items 
Nritya as it incorporates a good amount 0 , danc8 The Desj Las n a , mos , 

of lasya in its structure. As Karnataka a „ 0 , them (orm an essa jn criticismi 
IS struggling to find its own identity in pojntj 0(J , , he exceMences which 


Suda 


must quote 


the late Dr. V 


Raghavan on ‘Lasyanga 


“The 
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„,,c* tr manv gaps in knowledge and little un- 

should be the aim of the dans ders t 00 d portions, which I hope to rec- 

achieve Which refers to 9 race - * c tjfv bv tbe aid of more studies and scho- 

culation. stance, finish, interim P -^ )ars grea t desire was to bring out 

«c. >n fact .he Desi asyangas are W « partjcu|ar|y be|onging tQ 


aesthetics and criticism of the art. 

Such an emphasis on the graceful 
and aesthetic element in Suladis should 


Karnataka and 


ing very much in 


Kannada language alone ! As a cho- 
reographer, 1 had to keep in mind that 


t-f7Z n,m7 : Su al ha Nritya\ more the dance should be palatable to the 
justify the name Suiamna wruyd , 


ornamental and attractive though. 


modern viewers. Hence instead of 
making it a solo number, I have cho- 


Coming to Ekatala Nritya, it should reographed it for four dancers, 
be in Druta kala interspersed with 

Bhraman movements. It must conclude As the dance composition v\ 


Bhraman movements. It must conclude As the dance composition was earii- 

with Alapa. The last stage in the Nata er set to Sadir mode of dancing, I had 

Suladi is in Misra Jhampa which is to study both the Marga and Desi 

sung in Madhyamakala and it is to be Charis, Karnanas, Bhramaris etc , 

danced in front with long strides and which the students had to practise like 
Katasa. Adavus. of which only some we could 

project successfully. These old motifs 
To summarise, I have tried to study have been woven along with Bharata 
the technical details as thorouahiv as Natyam Adavus to arrive at effective 


the technical details as thoroughly as Natyam Adavus to arrive at effective 
possible and to reconstruct it in an rhythmic passages to enrich the Nritta 
authentic mode. I do realise there are aspect of the composition. 
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NT OF KATHAK IN MODERN 


TIMES 




By 


SUNAYANA 


I of' S stoutening" 0 was 9 the tha o'riqin “If I,*f UreS ° f or ‘ 9inal Ka,hak ,n North In- 

J " or ' 9ln of d,a P res ent in them. 


Kathsk and that in days of yore 


fessional story-tellers narrated thp lA/i+h . 

epics, mythologies etc., to the masses changes set mThev", v®, . M ° 9hu,s 

medium - narration, music and mime ££ ^ ^ 

Naturally the story, the message and the Durbar haU d aTId TZ? th'° 

moral were conveyed more lucid and s.mple religious narrate i, w^ and 

made it into a highly complex art. The 
orjgmal musical repertoire of the Dhru- 

SIMPLE ORIGIN ^ ad and Keertans m Sanskrit and 


pro- 


story-tellers narrated the 


ai, u rveeaans in Sanskrit and 
Brajbasha gave way to more sensuous 


Reference to Kathakas could be suit the Moghul tenor 
found in ancient Sanskrit texts and in 

grammatical works too. Tulsidas has Whilst it is true tha 

referred to them as COnvevino the nrnmmont *w_ 


Ghazal 


referred ' 0 °' TU ' SidaS h3S Whi ' S ' " is true ,hat Kathak became 

eferred to them as conveying the prominent during the Moghul rule to 

fa Kaum IT'a P ^, n ' n ' hiS Siddhan - altnb “‘e the dance form or to view it 

derived. In essence is inappropriate, for though changes 

n.ainaka has been defined as storv- had occurred a<; r onarHc I 


i as conveying the 
Pan ini in his Siddhan - 


Kathlv * oer,ved ' ln essence is inappropriate, for though changes 
Kathaka has been defined as story- had occurred as regards content lan- 

n J 'Z ’ narra !° r of drama and a solo- guage etc., the way of treatment re- 
performer. The emphasis here is on mained the same because ‘Kathak is 
solo-performer because when Kathak stylised form of what is natural ■ 
developed as a classical art it was per- 

formed always solo. Now that Kalhak In the pre-Independence era Kathak 

Ian u 9r r ■ 0U, . 0, “ S SOil and Spread ' W3S P a,ron 'sed by the princely states 
lany Desi-patterns have come into and they had their own court dancers. 

rOQUP YOt if iKm/ I— _I „ TL . 


The emphasis here is on 
solo-performer because when Kathak 
developed as a classical art it was per- 
formed always solo. Now that Kathak 
has grown out of its soil and spread, 
many Desi-patterns have come into 


w # MW II UUUf 

vogue. Yet if they were studied in de- These dancers gained their 
fail one could perceive certain common position after much hard v 


their coveted 
hard work and 


based on «* tempore presentation ut the Symposium on Dance 

Febru; I TV Jtr -!£ Irion 


& 26. 
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years of training under their Gurus. The 
kings who patronised them also were 
highly learned and sensitive to all art 
forms. More often they themselves 
were artistes and spent hours learning 
the finer nuances of arts. 

Its development in a way had much 
to do with the size and response of the 
audience. It was a period when Kathak 
Dance was confined to the ‘Mehfils’ and 
‘Baithaks’ where the audience was small 
but consisted of connoisseurs of art. 
They could understand the minute in- 
tricacies of technique and subtle nuan- 
ces of Abhinaya, The atmosphere was 
homely and informal and a perfect rap- 
port between the (dance and the audien- 
ce was established. The dancers on 
the other hand had devoted their life 
time for the development of their art 
and acquired such mastery over their 
medium that their performance was 
more an inspired one, a spontaneous 
rendition rather than a well-planned and 
rehearsed one. 

The Kathak Gurus were not educated 
but thoroughly trained in the art. They 
were taught the grammar orally. Only 
they never made efforts to use them in 
their dance. They followed their ov/n 
formula. The dance was more instinc- 
tive, Mudras came more natural and 
Abhinaya spontaneous. Spontaneity 
was the hallmark of Kathak then. 

If a dancer chose to improvise a sin- 
gle composition or intrepret a sin- 
gle line of a Pada (poem), the audience 
watched patiently and they applauded 
spontaneously. This encouraged the 
dancer to improvise and innovate the 
same differently. Thus his her perfoi- 
mance depended on what response he 
received from the audience. 


The dancer appeared on the floor of 
the hall without much ado. One did 
not resort to gimmickry or restrict 
himself to stage etiquette. It was art 
that counted more. In illustration of 
this a performance by 75-year old Guru 
Biharjlalji at Indore may be cited. It 
was quite a big gathering and the guiu 
was dancing at one area of the audi- 
ence with Ustad Nizammudin Khan and 
Azimuddin Khan, the Tabalachi and 
Sarangia respectively closely foliowing 
him behind. He did the same number 
in other areas anc resumed his original 
place to give it a finish. The audience 
were patient enough to wait and wit- 
ness it from close quarters and little 
bothered about stage manners etc. And 
the artiste too made it extempore so 
that it never tired anyone. Thus the 
Kathak dance was an extempore and 
spontaneous art and it was this quality 
which put this dance in a class by it- 
self and it acquired a charm of its own. 

But the times have changed. We 
have all the amenities — of big halls, 
good acoustics, lighting arrangement 
etc. But the audience has no time or 
patience to watch a performance for 
hours. And also it is large and it most- 
ly consists of laymen. What they want 
is a compact performance of a senes of 
distinct numbers in whicn technical vir- 
tuosity as well as Abhinaya are equally 
displayed. And the spontaneity of the 
art of improvisation of Kathak is lost. 

Padarthabhinaya — the different in- 
terpretations of a single word in a fine, 
is a speciality of Kathak. The Katha* 
dancer's forte is Sanchan Bhava and 
with this he is able to weave many illu- 
sions — some realistic, some allegori- 
cal. In Kathak Satvik Abhinaya is im- 
portant. which is subdued and not ex- 
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agge rated. With just a glance or a 
movement of the wrist the dancer can 
express volumes of emotions. In large 
halls these finer points cannot be seen. 


It goes without saying that Kathak 
needs smaller audience where everyone 

can see the dancer's face clearly and 


appreciate finer nuances of the art. In 
fact, Kathak to start with, was perfor- 
med in sitting posture. Slowly out of 


ecstasy the dancer must have stood up 
to dance and when in standing posture 


a few simple rhythmic steps naturally 


were dovetailed and in the Moghul tim 


es the same had acquired a complicat- 
ed formula. Thus came a time after 


Independence when Kathak dancer 
started giving more emphasis on techni- 
cal virtuosity, mostly Chakkars and Tat- 
kar and Abhinaya became secondary. 
Also the Kathak dancer became con- 


scious of the fact that in the present 
context the sequence of numbers in a 
performance and their presentation is 
important and therefore has to be chan- 
ged to suit the present conditions. 


There was only Mangalacharan earli- 
er. Then Sthutis were brought in, then 
added Thais, Toras etc. Some educated 


The best thing which has happened 
to all types of dance is that it has got 
rid of the stigma attached to it. It has 
become part of society. Girls from res- 
pectable families have started taking it 
up as a profession. It is heartening to 
see that there are any number of dance 
schools all over the country and a vast 
number of gurus too, who impart train- 
ing. There are private institutions and 
Institutes sponsored by the State and 
Universities. There are prescribed 
courses, full-time and part-time, ranging 
from a few months to Six years and 


leading to the award of certificates, Dip- 


lomas, Degrees. 


Many of the set-up 


have advisory committees, often stud- 


ded with prestigious names. Pupils 
duly qualified are churned out every 
year. 


Alt this presents a very happy picture 
and shows that Dance has improved 
considerably in recent years. But even 
after all this there are very few dancers 
who have taken it up as a profession 
and still fewer who have made it to Ihe 
top Of course, one cannot expect 
each and every student learning dance 

to become a professional stage-artiste. 
But are the dance schools able to 


dancers have done research work in the 
field of Raas and its relation to Kathak, 
some have tried to present it in a series 
of composed items, yet some others 
have tried to present themes which 
were not presented before in Kathak 
and are not restricted to Radha-Krishna 
nemes, I myself have done research 
on the works of the Gurus of our Gha- 
ran a , viz., the Jankiprasad Gharana and 
have presented some very old and ex- 
tinct compositions on the stage. There 
is overall improvement in the field of 
technique and presentation. 


tram students in such a way that they 
would form a part of the audience for 
the luture ? The schools are busy in 
teaching ready-made items and earning 
money. The girls opt for short stints 
to make it to the films or hold it as an 
extra qualification. These dance 
schools are not able to teach the art of 
appreciation, to give students enough 
knowledge to differentiate between 

good and bad. If they did we could 

have an enlightened audience and the 

dancer would be happy to perform be- 
^ore an audience who does not clap 
or the sake of courtesy at the end of 




each item. The development of any 

classical art depends on many factors 

and one of them is an enlightened 
audience. Today the audience empha- 
sis has shifted imperceptibly but totally 
from the dance to the dancer. By and 

large it is no longer concerned with 
the form of dance that is presented. 
Its concern is only who the dancer is, 
with the result that once a dancer rea- 
ches the top and is secure he/she can 
afford to do anything, be complacent, 
distort the technique, introduce innova- 
tions. The audience will coolly lap it 
all up. To reach the top is the goal of 
the dancer. And for this just talent, 
merit, hard work etc., are of no avail. 
One has to have the added advantage 
of strong backing, contacts, PR, and 
one has also to learn to make compro- 
mises ! Little wonder few dancers are 
able to make it to the top. 

INNOVATIONS 

Innovations have become the in- 

thing, the purpose being to only em 
hance visual appeal and tickle the pa- 
late. Ballets, group items, Thumri 
Mala with an accent on nritta and what 
not have caught the audience atten- 
tion. In all these Satvik abhinaya has 
given place to exaggerated expression 
and dazzling nritta predominates. 


Ballets are welcome 

addition. 

But 

group dances cannot 1 

>ave thai depth 

as the solo has. There 

is plenty of re- 

pertoire in the Tradition 

and henc 

e no 

need for any avante-garde. And 

i the 

very soul of Kathak is in soio. It 

sho- 

uld not be allowed to sink in oblivion. 

A dancer religiously 

goes through 

the training, hardwork. 

What next ? 

She may have an arangetram if her 

pa- 

rents can afford. Then 

for most 

of 

them that is the beginning 

} of the em 

rj of 

their career. Not that the 

? professioi 

r\ is 

so crowded that there is 

: no room 

for 


just one more; the problem is that there 
is no healthy audience for claicical 
dance. People go to see the dance be- 
cause the dancer is their neice o r daj- 
ghter of a good friend or she is ve r y 
popular. Sponsors are concerned only 
with selling shows and not with pro- 
moting art. Everybody knows that 
classical dance shows do not go house 
full as cinema shows. So institutions 
having funds should come forward to 
present a good and deserving artiste 
and not look to the sale of tickets. 
Even in the performance of a famous 

dancer half the hall is filled with invi- 
tees, then, what is the harm in pre- 
senting a deserving artiste ? 

After years of struggle and hard work- 
all that a dancer gets is frustration and 
disillusionment. He or she cannot live 
by performance alone. It is sad that 

taking up dancing as a career in India 

is a mistake. After years of devotion 

and hard work if the dancer cannot 

make her living by performance alone. 

can we say that dance has developed 
in India ? 

I personally think that unless some 
drastic measures are taken by the Gov- 
ernment or educational bodies to cre- 
ate opportunities for the performing 
artistes and side by side educate the 
audience, the future of all classical art 
seems dark. What we need today is an 
organisation which with the help of 
Ministry of Culture could arrange lec- 
ture-demonstrations and art apprecia- 
tion classes of all forms of classical 
dance and music in schools and colle- 
ges. This will help the younger gene- 
ration to develop taste for and to ap- 
preciate the finer nuances of classical 
forms. Thus the artiste will have lar- 
ger audience in the years to come. If 
Seminars like this can help to change 
the trend even by 10 per cent the 

art of dance will really reach greater 
heights. 
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evolution ofthumari* 


By 

THAKUR JAIOEVA SINGH 


T Wh™" AbhinaTa or Nr !! y t a mUSiC °' ' iCe ,0 ,he connotation of nritya. 

® na Y a or acting is an sehnlA rc Kauc _ 

indispensable component, f ar 


Some 


indispensable component 3C l am' using Z7 d l *' 1 ***"> 

the word I Nritya advisedly, for i, is un- French 

connotation would be clear in contrast mca.nce' as equivalent for nritya 
with Nritta and Natya. Nritta is simply y 

gestures and movements of definite ORIGIN in shiva s DANCE 

patterns based on faya and tala. Nritya 

combines with this abhinava which i* ic n.i; * . 

means communication of bhava and rata ' s NatvaThaJ" ,V 0f Bha ~ 

rasa, and may be roughly translated as e d to Brahma as Sh ,' Va SU " est “ 

acting. Natya is acting without lay^ and utl.izedTn naty^T: C0UW 56 


tala. In Nritta, there is neither song nor 

acting, but there are gestures, poses. Mahageeleshu Chaivaarthansa 
and movements based on laya and tala. myagevatbhineshya" 

When this is combined with a song and 

abhinaya, it is called nritya. v«.. 

You may communicate by this means 

the emotional content of the songs that 
So the essential constituents of nritya are sung in the purvaranga or the pre'i* 

« . — Jl _ ^ _ _ _ - * ft * _ _ M 


are : gestures and movements based or. 
tala; song; and abhinaya or acting. In 
natya also there is abhinaya. but it is 
not associated with tala. Also the 


minary of a drama. 


linaya, but it is Abhinavagupta in his Abhinava-bha- 
tala. Also the rati quotes Kohala as giving the onain 

» i i j , £ • . ^ 3 


modes of abhinaya in nritya and natya of nritya : 

are different. A song is not essential to 

natya, but dialogue, generally in prose Sandhy 


is 


am 


certain Patras or dramatis personae, 
who act their parts. Nrttta or nritya 
may be used in natya to embellish or 
heighten its effect. Nritya is not a con- 
stituent of natya, but an avantara-padar- 
tha. i.e , something introduced in it to 
heighten its effect, and nritta is utilized 
for embellishment (shobbahetutvena). 


Shambhorbhatyaardro Naradaha 


Geetavaanritripuronmaatham 
Tachchitastrathageetake ! 


Ghakaaraabhinayam 


cha 


Sobraveeth ! 


The English word ‘dance may be a 
synonym for nritta, but cannot do jus- 


Natyoktaabbinayenedam Vatsa 
Yojaya Tandavam !! 


ft p 


Paper read at Akashwani Musk S\mposium dnrinp the annual K, ( Jio Sanecct Sammcl.m. lOh’ 


In times gone by, while 
dancing in the evening, Narada, 
devotion, sang in front of him a s 
depicting the destruction of the em ^ 
Tripura. Shiva s mind was so much a - 
sorbed in the content of the song that 
he was delighted and acted out the con- 
tent (chakaaraabhinayam). Then he 

said to his pupil, Tandu, “dear one, in 
future, combine with your dance the 


Shiva was 


ranga or the preliminaries of a drama, 
and Uparupakas, but it was also prac- 
tised as an independent art by itself. 


lf1 V hP demon Says K. M. Varma very succinctly, “Upa- 

islmcnon ol ^ rupakas may be covered by nritya but 

s mind was (he word uparupaka does not fully j n - 

rand ac.ed oo. lhe con- elude all the possibilities of nri.ya, for 
ibhinavam) Then he the obvious reason that it a single piece 
Tandu "dear one, in ot song or verse, however short, is en- 
>' With your dance the acted or communicated with the help ot 
have taught you in con- a given technique, that would be nritya". 


abhinaya that I have taugnt you in uun 
nection with natya so that the thought- 


That it was practised as an independent 


content of a song could be communi- art is evident from Kalidasa s drama 

*** j. * A ■* M # l a 


cated to others by acting. 


Kohala is generally placed in the 3rd 
or 4th century A.D. He has used the 
word ‘pura’ i e., in long past, in deser- 
ting the origin of nritya which clearly 
shows that there was a long tradition 
behind it. 


There were three factors in nritya — 
dance, song and acting, which Dasharu 
pa testifies to : 


Bhaavaabhinayaheenam tu 
Nrityabhityabhidheeyate t 

Basabhavavyanjanaadiyuktam 

Nrityabhiteeryate !! 


Mala vika 


Upagaanam Kritva 


Chatushpada Vastu Gaayatih 

Duriabhaha Priyastasminbhava 
Hrudaya Niraasham 


Aho Upaangako 


kimapi Vaamaha 


me Prasphurati 

ra / 


Esha sa Chisdrushtaha 

Kathamupanetavyo 

Naatha maam Paraadheenaam tvayi 

ganaya Satrushnaam !! 


And the poet adds — Tato Yatharasa- 
bhinayali. She sings a little alapana by 
way of prelude, and then a piece con- 
sisting of four parts. After this she 


It was not only abhinaya, but also mu- ac * s acc ording to the rasa of the 
sic, both vocal and instrumental, which piece which was Vipralambha Sringara. 

was an essential part of nritya. K. M Here the nritya was no part of a drama. 


Varma says very rightly in hi, book 
Wafya, Nritta and Nritya 1 , "it may be 
further pointed out that almost all the 
time music is essential in nritya which is 

comparatively qu i te unimportant Id 

optional too in the case ot natya 


Here the nritya was no part of a drama. 

It was an independent piece and the 

sentiment of the song was communica- 
ted by acting in consonance with the 
rasa of the piece. 


I i 


nritya sangita 


I I 


That Malvika's performance involved 
dance, song, and acting is evident from 
he appreciation of Parivrajika who 


says 


and abh 


> nritya (consisting of dan^ 

ibhinaya) was used ir, the ’ S °" 9 ' 


Purva- 


kutaha f 


Sarvamanavadhyam I 
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Agerantarnihita vachanaihi 
Soochitaha Samyaraarthaha 

Paadanyaaso 

Layamanugatastanmayatvam 

Baseshu ! 


DESI MUSIC 


This Nritya (or abhinaya) Sangita 


was of two types 


marga and desi 


or regional. Thumari was just a desi 
variety of this type of music and was 


“As witnessed by me, her performan- 
ce was faultless.’’ Why ? Because of 


Because of 


the 


artha or sense. Sense of what ? 


Artha Geefaarfhaba. Artha' here means 


or toamta/vHif uu uuut auuil Id varies t _ 

dwikalnaaniivruttnii prevalent ,n Uttar Pradesh and Vihara 

.. . Ff om these, it spread to other parts of 

Bhaevo Bhaavam nudat, India. We have ° 

’ 9 example of its earlier form, but for the 

“As witnessed bv me her Derform an- ' 3St 2 °° yearS ° r S0, haS always been 
ms wnnessea Dy me, ner penorman a song assoc j ated w ; th danrp „_ ri 

ce was faultless.” Why ? Because of j na t* w ti . . 

the — artha or sense. Sense of what ? nr Hanrinn niric . 1. . 

The commentator adds appropriately incidentally it mav hi 3S ^ ai ?^ S 4 

Artha Geetaarthaha. Artha' here means t he correct word is 
. . i . .. , . .. Ine correct word is Kathak or Kathika 

the sense of the song ; and the sense and not Ka tthaka. They sang and de- 
of the song was expressed by limbs in picted in dance forms v£mou y s Kathas 

such a way that it appeared as if they and hence got the name Kathak or Ka- 
embodied the very words of the song. thjka whjch means a narrator Both 

The steps followed closely the musical these WOrds wou | d be found jR A 

timing. She became one with the rasas $ anS knt-English Dictionary. The word 

she gave expression to. The acting by is derived from the root ‘Kath* to nar- 
means of the hand was very gentle and rate , t has nothing t0 do wj J h Kattha 

charming. Though in the successive or Catechu. Similarly the word ‘bhan- 
stages of the abhinaya there was an ex- da - jn the sense of | es|er Qr buffoon js 

pression of various emotions, the pre- a Sanskrit word derived from the root 
dominant sentiment was preserved thro- *bhand’ — to jest. These are very old 


nar- 


dominant sentiment was preserved thro- ‘bhand 


ughout. institutions and do not owe their origin 

to Wajid Ali Shah of Lucknow, as some 
It is evident from this description that people wrongly suppose He flourished 

there was an art form which used dance j n the 19th century and was deported to 

and acting to communicate the sene of Calcutta in 1856. He surely patronised 

M m ll _ J 


song to the listeners. This may be 



arts and may have lent a hand in 


called Nritya Sangita, used in purva- their development. He himself was a 
ranga of Natya, in Uparupaka and also good composer of Thumaris. 


nnrf a r m a H irtHAnonHrtntKj 


Some scholars believe that the very 
Kalidasa could not have given such a word Thumari is derived from Thuma 
glowing description of it, if it had not which means dance steps. Whatever 
got an honoured place in the musical the origin of the word, it has always 
systems of the country. The date of been associated with dance and acting 

Kalidasa varies from scholar to scho- 
lar, Even if we suppose it to be 400 TYPES OF THUMARIS 
A.D., the art must have flourished about 

200 years earlier in order to have There are two types of Thumari — (1) 
acquired such prestige. Bol-bant-Ki-Thumari which is also 
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known as Bandish Ki 1 

Bol-banao-Ki-Thumari. 

Ki-Tbumari is expressly 


dance and its 


mgs of the song. While the Bol-bant-ki- 

"ol-Balt- Thumari is sung in accompaniment to 
Wanted for the dance, the Bol-banao-ki-Thuman is 

L to rhythmic sung after a dance piece, but the ab|* 


beauty lies in V flaya or acting is there. The Bol-banao - 

leap notes. Jh Ki-Thumari is sung tn slow tempo. In 

r by one or m _ Qol-bant-KhThumari, the abhinaya con- 

; aoesThe^abhinaya or tinues throughout; in Bol-banao-Ki-Thu- 

6 °° eS i * * «f ihp mari it is done towards the end when 
emot ona content of the man > 11 Ia ' A 

Laggi starts or the tempo is made a bit 


variations and leap notes, inis is 
for the dancer by one or more of 


the 


accompanists in fast or medium tempo 
while he or she does the abhinaya or 
acts out the emotional content of the 

song. 


To give an example. There is Koya 
tik a Kook Sunaave in Raga Khamach. The Dhruvapada and Khayal are 

It is divided into five parts for abhinaya. svara-pradhana Gayakt i.e., vocal music 


The first one is the refrain itself. The tn which prominence is given to the 
dancer imagines that a Cuckoo is per- svara or musical note and the bol or 
ched on a tree and is warbling its two* wording is secondary. Thumaris is Bot- 


ched on a tree and is warbling its two* wording is seconoary 
fold notes and acts the idea out while pradhana Gayaki i.e 


dancing. The second part is, 


pradhana Gayaki i.e., prominence is 
given to the bol or wording, and the 


mohc viraha Sataave. Here the pangs musical notes are turned, twisted, moul- 

of separation from the lover is delineat- ded, modulated so as to bring out the 

ed by her The third is Piya bin Kachu emotional content of the song. The 

na Sohavi — nothing appeals to ms text or poetic quality of the song deter- 

without my lover, she says dejection mines the melody. The devices used 

overtakes her and is expressed in abhi- for the emotional expression are ‘Jhat- 

naya. The fourth is Nishi Andhiyaari ka\ Khatka’, ‘Gitkiri’, 'Meend\ ‘Dard’ 
kaari vijari chamakke 


i.e 


■ II 


ightning is or 'Pukaar' 


# 


this can be put in two 


flashing in a dark night. The very not- simple words of Sangita-Shastra, viz., 
es to which the stance in set reflect the gamakas or subtle graces and kaku or 
flash of lightning and expression accen- modulation of voice, 
tuates it. The last Jiyaraa Mora dar - 

asTo e brina S o°u. CO Z 0 L e ' ,n T*?. 3 Generally the fhought-content of the 

. . ® sense of Inght, in sonn in shic ttmn xp, , S i. n nnri. 


melody and mime. 

Rhythmic effect is the 
type of Thumari. It i«s tn 


-..yuu.Mu eiiect is the forte of this 

type of Thumari. it is for such music 

that Susan Langarhas said in her 
Feeffog and Form. "Music makes time 

audible and its form 


said 


in her 


sensible" 


its form and 


makes time 


WORD-BASED COMPOSITION 


Generally the thought-content of the 
song in this type of Thumari is support- 
ed by singing Dohas, Sher, Kavita, Sa- 
vaiya etc., which have similar ideas. 
And emoiional expression is its main 

characteristic. 

The classicists and the high-brows 
however looked down upon Thumari, 
*rst f because it did not keep very much 
to the purity of the Raga, and secondly. 
_ecause it involved dancing and acting- 


Now to the Bol-banao-ki-Thumari Th. c f V .? n the Thumar i singers who sing 

is banao or a/apfi with the bol or word- °*u V without an V abhinaya sang 

Wl QQstures about 20 years ago. 
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have myself witnessed the performance 

of Thumari by Shambhu Maharaj, Ra- 

soolan Bai, and Siddheshwari Devi .vith 
full abhinaya. 

MUSIC-ORIENTATION 

The Bol-bant-Ki-Thumari has practi- 
cally ( gone out of vogue, because its very 
composition was meant for dance, and 
without dance, it hardly leaves scope 
for elaboration. As for, Bol-banao-Ki- 
Thumari , the abhinaya that formed part 
of the concluding portion where Laggi 
started is now done away with. What 
remains now is Laggi bereft of the 
abhinaya. 


was 


present style of singing Thumari 
olved by those great masters who 


were arrested by its inherent potentiali- 
ty for emotional expression, but were 


averse to the abhinaya involved. They 
felt that if the notes were used with 


proper modulation, they would them- 
selves communicate to the listeners 


the emotional content of the song, and 
so acting could easily be eschewed. 
Bhaiya Ganpat Rao, Shymalal Khatri, 
Muazzuddin Khan are some of the ar- 


tists who gave this orientation to Thu- 


mari. And that is how Bol-banao-ki * 
Thumari has survived. 

As a matter of fact, this type of Thu- 
mari has blazed a new trail in our 
music. It emphasises emotional ex- 
pression, and this style is used even in 
bhajan and instrumental music where it 
is called Thumari ang se gana or bajan. 

ROMANTICISM 


Thumari is a purely romantic style of 
music. Classical art lays emphasis on 
the beauty of form, romantic style lays 
stress on the beauty of contents, en- 
hanced by suggestiveness and associa- 
tion. About which Prof. William James 


m — “ ' - ^ v m w w j v f ■ V f V W m 

"Complex suggestiveness, the awaken- 
ing of vistas of memory and association 
and the stirring of our flesh with pic- 
turesque mystery and gloom, make a 
work of art romantic. The classic taste 
brands these effects as coarse and 


tawdry, and prefers the naked beauty 
of the optical and auditary sensations, 


unadorned with frippery or foliage. 



the romantic mind, on the contrary, the 


immediate beauty of these sensations 
seems dry and thin." 





T he method ot imparting lessons in 
Karnatak music has always lelt me 
wondering whether we have been go- 
ing about it in ‘right way', because, l 
have heard some old veterans often 


saying that we are not. 


attended in 


1967 a lecture-demonstration at Nara- 

da Gana Sabha, Karur by Sri V. V. 
Sadagopan, who felt that children could 
be first taught musical items like Kurr.- 
mi\ 'Kolattam' and such type of group 
efforts to help them shed their shyness 
and start liking music. The structured 
lessons like Sarali Varisat could be 
the second stage. He had tried this 
successfully. How far this is feasible 
and whether it should be started at the 
academic school stage or whether it 
should be done at the music school are 
questions which the music teachers are 
always concerned with. And this in turn 
leads to another question whether 
there is any right way' iin the absolute 
sense or one has to qualify this by add- 
ing under the circumstances'? Per- 


ing unaer ine circumstances ( Per 
haps a qualification of this type is 
warranted, because of the ever-chang 
ing social set-up, technology, way o 
life etc., and age-group of the students 
the technique of teaching etc. 


MUSIC DOMINATES 


Reminiscing over my attempts to 
learn Mridangam, I am able to discern 
the change that has come over in our 


system. In my small village in Pa I ghat 

District, there was a tutor who used to 
teach the boys and, once in a while got 


a chance to perform st concerts and 
dramas. Incidentally, in those days, dra- 
mas offered enough scope for classical 
musicians. The drama comprised then 
some popular compositions of Saint 
Tyagaraja, Arunachata Kavirayar, Papa- 
nasam Sivan besides those which were 
part of the script. Music was there 
before the curtain-rise, during the inter- 
vals and during the play. Songs were 
many, dialogue little, and actors expres- 
sed their emotions through songs. 
Many a time prominent players entered 
the stage singing a song often uncon- 
nected with the main theme of the 
play and there used to be ‘musical dia- 
logue' between them and the orchestra 
which consisted of a double harmoni- 
um (Pedal type) and a Mridangam. 
Occasions when the audience called 
‘ once more" were not rare. Music 
dominated over the drama. 

When I was initiated, I was given a 
mridangam’, a piece of Tamarind wood 
shaped like a Mridangam with a black 
circle in the middle of the right side to 
indicate the Karanai . It was quite 
painful to produce some sound on it. 

Bui we did learn many of our "Paatak- 
kai” chollu on that piece of wood. Later, 
when we graduated to the stage of 
Thani Avarthanam 1 pattern, we were 
given the actual Mridangam in ‘flesh 
and blood or rather skin and straps. 
The mt of applying ‘rava’ to the left 
side came much later. We were not al- 
lowed to play during even Bhajans un- 
til out tutor permitted. The reason, as 
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I understood subsequently, was that 
once the pupil started taking part in 
chorus singing as a percussionist, if 
the speed of his fingers was not ade- 
quate, during the Naamavali’ singing 
he would be sacrificing clarity to keep 
up with the speed of the singers 
Secondly, unless the pupil had his own 
firm sense of rhythm, and unless the 
Bhajan group had some background of 
classical music, the Mridangist would 
be pulled here and there and, over a 
period of time, he would lose even the 
basic ‘layam . On the contrary, when 
the teacher was satisfied with the stea- 
diness of the student's rhythm and the 
standard of the singers, he used to en- 
courage the student to participate in 
such programmes, as he would easHy 
get the Trikaala’ speed. 

RIGOROUS SADHAKA — A MUST 

Daliy practice was a must and this 
was not necessarily always in the im- 
mediate presence of the teacher, altho- 
ugh classes used to be in the front 
varandah of his house. The teacher 
would be attending to some other work, 
but if the student thought that he was 
not listening, he was in for a sudden 
jolt. For, any mistake in the chollu or 
jerk in the rhythm would be pointed out, 
not by words, but by a hard knock on 
the head or a cut, usually with the long 
handle of his ‘visin' (fan). We, the 
younger disciples, were treated some- 
what differently. For the student who 
did well, there was always a word of 
appreciation, sometimes even a biscuit 
or peppermint. 

Groups never used to consist of 
more than two or three. Often it was 
one student at a time and individual 
attention was paid. It was not just 


asking you what you had in the fast 
class and then giving you a new les- 
son. One had to play the old lessons 
selectively as directed by the teacher 
and then the new one would come 
which had to be practised for quite 
some time in the class until the teacher 
was convinced that the student had 
grasped it well. Sometimes, there 
would be no new lesson at all. Even 
when the teacher had to be away, the 
classes would continue. A senior disci- 
ple would be asked to watch our prac- 
tising the old lessons. There were 
holidays only on Amavasya, Ashtami 

and festival days like Onam, Deepavali 
or Vishu. 

In the early stages of our training, 
we were not allowed to listen to other 
performers or to try out any pattern 
other than what we were being taught, 
until we had firmed up in one particu- 
lar style. Thereafter, either the teacher 
himself took us to concerts or encoura- 
ged us to listen to as many of the stan- 
dard performers as possible. Accom- 
panying vocalists or instrumentalists 
was also imbibed by us as a part of the 

lessons after we had attained sufficient 
proficiency. 

SCOPE FOR INDIVIDUALITY 

One thing which I remember is that 
although basically the lessons taught 
to us were the same, our teacher had 
a knack of knowing the stronq and 
weak spots of the students. Therefore, 
he made some changes in the lessons 
imparted to them in such a way that the 
weakness would be covered and strong 
points highlighted. For quite some 
time I was not aware of this. Once 
when I was practising at the teacher s 
house another student dropped in. The 
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you are paying 


is why he is 


terns which he has noi 

Later, the teacher remarked ' 
connection, “I am not runm _ 

nor is an art tike music similar TV 0 r avocation which are his ‘bread and 

metic. science or history. Wl 1 butter’. Second is the prohibitive cost 

tain parameters there is as nruic _ 0 f pr j V ate tuition with individual atten- 

for individuality and mn °'f 1 . _ tion. Many well-run institutions are 

there are creative mmds.a ® e there, but the individual coaching 

tain basic inputs will have to be more ^ we could get everyday was dif- 

or less similar. A teac e ^ ™ . d ferent. Then comes the question of 

the student to discover himself and d «,h«th e r Hp ran nrar. 


PRESENT environs 

at home After listen- PKts 

^nToTsome time, the student, who was ^ studen t of today, particularly j n 

semor to me remarked, “ Proba ^ cities like Bombay, has however to 

, g teacher more. conten d with too many constraints and 

giving you many neW p distractions. But he does get better 

\e has not taught • jaci |j t j es j n some respects. First and 

remarked m « foremost is the accommodation pro- 




blem and then the 


pursuits 




velop.' 


practice. 


doubt whether he can prac- 


He also used to give us home-w*. 
we progressed in our lessons. I can 

^ A. Mi 


w 

tise in the early hours of the dawn or in 
the evening for a couple of hours on a 


can regular basis. 




give a couple of illustrations. He would 

indicate a 'Jati' and ask us to work out The plus points are better awareness 
varieties using different combinations of and opportunity to listen to the perfor- 

i , _# = _ jC ■ JL -b- a# 


ters 


‘Thoppi’ and 'Valanthaiai'. Or, he 
would give us a ‘Mohra’ — say, 16 let- 

Nakadhithamkita Thomkita Na~ 


mances of the doyens o 
and current performers 
wonder-world of Electronics, 


of yester-years 


kadhitbamkita Thomkita Nakadhim dhir,- Uty of organisational support to pro- 
na Tha and ask us to bring out differ- grammes and spread of knowledge: 
ent permutations and combinations. At sponsored competitions and awards, 
the next class he would listen to us scholarships and earn while you learn 

and, besides correcting us where schemes: Skater possibility of recogni- 

. , . t . tion at national and international levels. 

necessary, he would pour out varieties 

in the same basic structure. Clarity of Obviously therefore, the method of 
chollu, steadiness of rhythm and, equal- teaching has got to be different in the 
ly or more important, the Bhavam were P r ©sent circumstances. In any case, 
stressed right from the beainnin n know ledge is stated to flow from ‘Praj; 


u, 


stressed right from the beginning. He knowled 9 e is stated to flow from ‘Prar 

used to say that even if we played for ? a ' and Vidya {Instinct, Intui 

a vftrv short timo it l. lon and Learning from all sources in 

a very short time ,t should have aes- C | uding experience). Understanding 

thetic appeal. The role of Mndangani one’s potentialities and potentialities o 

in a Kutcheri should be supportive and instrument one plays (if he is an in 

* * . t_ ^ _ _ _ ^ aj i _ JIl _ > II 




wherever possible, embellishing th- 
overall performance, tt could be out 
standing but it should not stand out 

Well, that was how it was 


strumentalist) and directing the effort* 

to bring out the best of both aesthetj 

cally in an ideal blend are the P rt: 
requisites for the success of an artiste 

whatever be the method adopted fo 1 

learning and practice. 
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THE SUZUKI WAY 


(Catch 'em Young* goes the saying. Here is a message, a method, that follows it 
as a philosophy. Nothing like catching 'em young with Music. Dr. Shinichi Suzuki 

struck the note with resounding results.) 


L ittle Christopher took his violin 
and placed it expertly under his 
chin. Then, holding the bow in his 
right hand he placed it over the strings. 

He paused dramatically. Then he 
started to play a tricky tune ... and 
never once hit a wrong note. 

Yet what made the performance even 
more remarkable was that Christopher 
is only four years old. Amazingly, he is 
one of dozens of ordinary young child- 
ren who are mastering difficult musical 
works. 

“CHILD S PLAY” 

For according to Ann Turner of the 
British Suzuki Institute, playing the vio- 
lin is child’s play for some three and 
four-year-olds. And they aren't geni- 
uses. All they need is the opportunity 
and a little encouragement. 

Ann says : "If a child can lift up a 
cup, it can play a musical instrument. 

"Each child has tremendous poten- 
tial from birth. It depends on its envi- 
ronment, whether it is able to develop 
its musical ability or not." 

It is just these ideas that form the 
basis of the Suzuki method, developed 
by Dr. Shinichi Suzuki, 50 years ago. 
He believes all children are inherently 
musical, and that a child should learn 
music at the same time as he or she 
develops his her language skills. 


Just as all children learn to speak 
their mother tongue with ease, so can 
they naturally learn to play music too. 

Ann Turner further explains : "We re 
not out to create great musicians, al- 
though many do emerge along the way. 

"Our aim is to make a happy, suc- 
cessful human being, who is in control 
of himself, who has his own self-esteem 
and can then turn his hand confidently 
to anything." 

"Of course, creating the correct en- 
vironment for a child to learn music, 
requires a lot of effort from the parents. 
They have to be totally committed. 
They have to come to every lesson and 
be free to work with the child every day 
at home. And because fathers are usu- 
ally working during the day, it is usual- 
ly the mother who comes along." 

CRADLE FEED 

As babies, Suzuki children are play- 
ed pieces of music they will later be 
playing themselves during the lessons. 
This not only familiarises them with 
music, but helps them to enjoy it. 

Ann explains : "Lessons start off at 
the age of three or four. Up to the 
age of seven, a child is at its most re- 
ceptive and can learn the most. 

"At that age their lives aren’t occu- 
pied with school either. They have 
r*’ose bonds still with their parents and 
are happy to work alongside them " 
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The Suzuki method also calls for the 

parents to learn the fundamentals of 

— - i h, o n triP 


,_ n ca || S for the ed into a music prodigy. They soon 
fundamentals of learn however that little maestros are 

I A ^ 1 n t fly I lO O f t T 


music. moi - * iff! 

child at home and understand the d 

culties he or she might have. 


That way they can he.p the not what Suzuki is after 

* h ft_ _ J .1 f . 


A PHILOSOPHY 

Ann explains : 'They quickly find out 


Ann says : “We start off with the ^ ^ $uZuki method is n0 t just ano- 
mother having a 15-minute ’ le | s0 . n t her piano teaching technique. It’s a 

the child a 10 -mmute lesson Eventua b js the fulfilment and 


iy this haianoe changes un.i. the child P = PJ of l , ^"^ichTs 


takes the whole lesson. 

“But the children usually outstrip 
their parents in no time at all. Show 
a child something ten times and they 


important. 

outstrip , ., 

I Show “ Dr - Suzuki is just as happy if one 

and they of his children becomes a successful 


can pick it up. but with an adult 
takes thousands.” 


judge or doctor, as if he becomes a 


* ■ 


musician. 


Back at home, the mother and child 


“After all if you can discipline child- 


El <1 I r\ . \ l HUIlVVi U IM ■iiwm-pw* " ' " ” . m * » i 

recap what they have learned in the ren to study mus.c, y 


be able to 


lesson, practising in short bursts 


study well at school, too.” 


AMAZING RESULTS 


Proud mother Jenny Lera, whose 4- P‘ fl y in an orchestra. 

AL. ^ - - — i. _i a. a a a 1 I IL . I 


Every few weeks, the Suzuki children 
get together for a group session to 
nlav m an orchestra. The idea is that 



riUUU ( (lUU 191 ucnny i-tiu, tt i - (M . , 4 — i: 

year-old son Christopher is already «*» d i evelo P a ( 9" l*"'? 
playing complicated pieces of music. d ence by playmg in front ol people. 

says : “Christopher usually practises 

twice a day lor about 15 minutes. It is But wh,le ,he ch,ldren are not ex P ec ' 
hard work but he does enjoy it and I ‘« d become 9 reat ™sicians. they 
am amazed by what he can achieve." are expected to reach a high standard. 


MCIIU VVWI r\ UUl VI9 UWVJ it wuw * , - rn 

am amazed by what he car achieve." are expected to reach a h.gh standard. 

For, according to Suzuki, all children 

And while Jenny and Christopher are ba PP ier when the y are able ,0 '"f 

practise, nine-months-old baby Phillipa U P 10 hi 9 b s,andards and 9a'" sell- 


listens from her carry-cot, in prepara- 
tion for her lessons that she will soon 


respect. 


STRIKING THE RIGHT NOTE 


Ann adds : “Children gradually buila 


Dr. Suzuki himself was the son of the 


up a repertoire of songs, which they owner of the world s biggest violin fac- 


will never forget .... just like learning 
language. 


tory. But he did not learn to play the 
violin uniil he was much older when he 


But some parents, Ann says, do come * ook lessons in Berlin from musician 

to her with the wrong idea, expecting Karl Klingler. It was then that he de- 
their young son or daughter to be turn- veloped hjs own |h abou , p|ayjng . 
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He saw that the happy, relaxed and 


natural way of teaching a 


Ann adds : “Of 100 children who are 


child to educated using traditional methods, ab- 

m m 


speak was the most successful educa- out one-third drop out, but with Suzuki 

tional process and this was how the rate is only five per cent, 
music should be. 

“With Suzuki children, music stays 

Tndav/ „ w 'th them forever and enriches their 

Today there are Suzuki teachers all lives." 

over the world — with over 100 teach- - . „ 

ers in Britain alone ~ Courtesy : Express Magazine. 

(Asia Features) 


Today there are Suzuki teachers all 


over the world 


ers in Britain alone 


with over 100 teach- 
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THE LUMINARIES 

iShri Miiharajapurani SAN IHANAAI 

THE SANGEETHA KALANIDHI-ELECT 
OF THE MUSIC ACADEMY, MADRAS. 


Shri K. V. N A H A Y A \AS\V AM Y 

Sangeetha Kalasikamani-designate 

of Indian Fine Arts Society, Madras 

& 

Shri Kunnakkiidi ,VAIDYA\ATIIA\ 

Isai Perarignar to be of The Tamil Isai Sangam, Madras 
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THINKING ALOUD 

“ALAPANA FROM HANDOUTS?” 


(Continuing the Series we 



S. RAMACHANDRAN 

publish be low observations on the topic from another angle) 


T ~i he caption, “ALAPANA FROM 
HANDOUTS”, indeed is a theme 
that sets one seriously think. Initially, 

I would point out that the very scheme 
runs counter to the originality and geni- 
us of Indian Music, which is known as 
Manodharma Sangita. To elaborate, 
Saint Tyagaraja, himself, had in his in- 
novative genius introduced the plans of 
Sangathis to suggest the immense 
scope it inheres for the element of 
Manodharma to operate in Raga Alapa- 
na. In other words, it is originality in 
the pure sense of the term. Needless 
to repeat, that the soul of our music is 
its grand ambience of 'Raga’ and its in- 
terpretation. If this aspect is left to 
parrot-like notational jottings for the 
student to decipher and render in a per- 
formance, it is obvious that originality' 
fast recedes. This scheme would im- 
ply further, that the whole thing turns 
out to be static, which, admittedly, is 
not the aim of MUSIC as an ART 

RAGA ALAPANA 


equipment so prepared nurtures the 
young talent so as to blossom out into 
artistic efflorescence. This background, 
by no stretch of imagination, aims at 
spoon-fed reproduction. Instead, it is 
an exquisite combination of basic talent 
with well-channelised training which 
induces him to create and extemporise 
pouring out melody. 

The student is always advised to lis- 
ten to various concerts by different 
Vidwans. By listening to different con- 
certs he learns to evaluate, emulate, 
exercise and evolve an individual idiom. 
It is this healthy backdrop that gives 
rise to the Alapana part of a Raga. If 
this be not there, the rendition may turn 
out to be one-track-oriented, insipid 
and even totally negative in connota- 
tion. Obviously, the student is recom- 
mended to do daily ‘Sadhaka’ so as to 
imaginatively articulate the melodic 

grace and gamakas in his Raga Alapa- 
na. 


Raga Alapana is extemporisation on 
the part of the musician. The stu- 
dent s innate talent is the source. Dur- 


ing me course of training at the 
of a teacher, rather Guru, several 
positions in variegated ways of 
combination with due stress on c 


characteristic ‘Sancharas’ are 
and mastered by the student 


It would be conceded that the ren- 
dering of a composition is subject to 
rhythmic beats, segments and ‘Eduppu’ 
and so on which enforce a mandatory 
discipline, whereas Raga Alapana ope- 
rates under a greater element of free- 
dom. Within the permissible para- 
meters, the singer creates musical im- 
ages in characteristic intensity. It is 

is intensity that explains emotional 
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involvement. The end product is that 
melody handled purifies into something 
L tral. In the highest degree of such 
an inv °lvement, the musician even 


stages of the three octaves sthayis 
Gamakas should be intensively practis- 
ed, for, they are the embellishments 


.ends to experience the transcendental 1 nUr ' Ure ' he Ra 9 a muscle ' 

tie transcendental. imDortanro chm.iH . 


EMOTIONAL THRILL 


nuri ure me Raga muscle. Due 
importance should be given to ’Varisai’ 
lessons in Chathurasra' Sarvalagu in 
deep-toned, resonant Akaara expres- 


The said experience implied in Raga sions produced from the lowest par/ oi 
Alapana promises a thrill which the the vocal cavity. Particularly such a 
musician shares with his listeners, both Practice in ‘mandara sthayi’ enriches 
ine learned and lay. It is the language voice timbre. Vocal expressions in the 
o emotions intelligible to all and not m anner of aa, om, ree, tha, na' are pe"- 
any particular intellectual group. Jus- ^'tted and traditionally handed down 
tifiably, Raga Alapana is the most diffi- The y are abbreviated forms of Han 


cult part in musical lessons. But then, Om, Narayana. Anantha etc 
it is pure ART which admittedly is ear- were the exclamations put to 
lier than SCIENCE. {Lakshya earlier niusicians, Rishis and Saints ii 
than Lakshana). All the more is the devotional music invocations 


manner of aa, om, ree, tha, na' are per- 
mitted and traditionally handed down 
They are abbreviated forms of Han. 
Om, Narayana, Anantha etc., which 
were the exclamations put to use by 
musicians, Rishis and Saints in their 


reason that reproduction of notations 
through hand-outs should be treated as 
something forbidden'. 


LESSON PLAN 

In the sequence, I would suggest 
teachers would do a suitable program- 
ming of their lesson plan so as to fulfil 
the need of an extempore improvisation 
of Raga Alapana by the students. Al- 
lotment in the manner of three or four 
consecutive days for delineation of a 


Id be treated as 0n © cannot lay down a rigid rule as 

to the teaching of Raga Alapana and 
grooming out the performer. The tea- 
cher/guru has to intuitively discover, 
understand the assimilating potential of 
would suggest the student and deal with individual 

4 dl. H ft 



on its merits. We do have 


good 


ground-base of elemen 


tary lessons towards training of the 
voice and initiating the student for sin- 
ging. Printed notations are put to use 
in the schools and to a certain pvipni 


to a certain extent 


particular Raga should preferably be are unavoidable. Yet, in the light of 

made. While attending to this, refer- experience, this methodology is not tha* 

ences to Prayogas and Sancharas avail- effective as reproduction as a result of 
able in different compositions should be the ‘ear and rote' medium. 


made and driven home to students. In- 
dividual student should be given adequ- 


A disciplined mind and body cou 


w ■ r - ’imiv (JIIU L ''U 

ate attention, correction pointed out and pled with consistent practice 
finally a model essay evolved out, help canvas new ideas foi 

Alapana. Our music is erea 


would 


As you go about with Alapana, only 
ch Sangathis' as suited to the voice 


Alapana, only every stage. Even in 


ive 


recitativ 


f 


such Sangathis as suited to the voice part ol our music, it is creative to a de- 
of the student should be attempted and gree. inasmuch as, we improvise san- 

-- - Ml ■ _ ft , A m t IL ft ft) III 


practised. The practice of sin 
should imply essentially dwelling 


singing 
no on 


gathis and the singer involves himself 
Notations do impose a limitation which 

A IS. _ M 


'swarasthanas' in lengthy Kaarvais, should be taken due note of. No Raga 
particularly at Shadja and Panchama Alapana through ‘hand-outs', please. 
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T i he difference between the two 
Melakarta Ragas, Sankarabhara- 
nam and Kalyani lies in only one swara, 
that is Madhyamam — so defines 
Musicology. Yet musicians can sing 
these Ragas, build up their image, bring 
out their individuality and picturise dis- 
tinctly the majestic grandeur of the 
former and the euphonious grace of 
the latter without this note that differen- 
tiates them. Therein lies the unique- 
ness of our Raga system. The graces, 
microtones and the designs so devised 
with them produce flawless images. 
And the Kritis of the Karnatak Trinity 
abound in such salient characteristics 
which musicians relish in rendering 
while musicologists revel in analysing. 
But if one happens to be both, the plea- 
sure is not only his. He can reach the lay 
rasikas with easy communication. And 
that is what Sri V. V. Srivatsa, the tech- 
nocrat-musician-musicologist did in his 
dissertation of Muthuswamy Dikshitar’s 
“Navavarna kritis’’ at the Bharatiya 
Music & Arts Society, Bombay. Tho- 
ugh the Kritis have been analysed by 
musicians and musicologists a number 
of times, here was a ‘live’ exposition of 
the many philosophical, and esoteric 
truths. Both the afore-mentioned Ragas 
figure in the Navavarna series and 
bear testimony to the musical revela- 
tions. 

The topic for the lec-dem was, “The 
Esoteric, Spiritual and Musicological 
Significance of the Kamalamba Nava- 
varna Kritis quiet high-sounding 
and heavy at the outset. But as it turn 

ed out it became an emotional involve- 
ment, a musicological musing and 


above all a scientific analysis of this 
monumental edifice, illustrated with 
renditions by select students of Vidwan 
A. S. Panchapakesa Iyer, Principal of 
Bharatiya Music Institute. 

It is generally believed that of the 
Trinity, Dikshitar was more catholic in 
his devotion, as no deity could be sin- 
gled out as his Ishtadevata, If any 
particular divine association is to be 
assigned to Dikshitar, it would be not a 
particular deity, but rather a particular 
temple, the Temple at Tiruvarur with all 
its indwelling divine presences obser- 
ves Harold S. Powers, However, that 
Dikshitar was a Devi-Upasaka and up- 
held the Shiva-Shakti theme has been 
established. Dikshitar combined the 
glory of Advaita and the tenets of 
Tantric Shastra. In the words of Sri- 
vatsa, “He undertook the truly challen- 
ging task of packing a host of impor- 
tant philosophical and esoteric con- 
cepts within the small framework of a 
Kriti. The profoundly learned scholar 
that he was, he succeeded by resorting 
to the aphoristic style of compositions.” 

Dikshitar expounds the concept of ■ 
akra in Kamalamba Navavarnas I 
which comprise 9 Avarna Kritis and one I 
each of Dhyana and Mangala composi- I 
tions totalling 11. in practice the I 
Gowla kriti, “Sri Mahaganapathi” and I 
Suruti composition, “Balasubrahman- I 
yam are taught and sung before I 
actually starling on Dhyana kriti, "Ka- I 

malambike” (Tocfi), I 

That symbolism plays a significant I 
role in these compositions — Kamafa fl 
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that each Kriti cj^ries^a^phltoaonh’’' 1 seekin9 re,u 9 e in Her. Kalyani 

truth as well as musical munificence '°' lowed ,mmediat e'y by the Kriti m 
were well brought out in the lec-dem a ' S0 ' S lllustratlve of 

Each Kriti is one step deeper into self- p asterstroke - Kambhoji, Bhairavi, 
realisation unnagavarali, Sahana, Ghanta and 




f 


Kambhoji, Bhairavi, 
Sahana, Ghanta and 


mood as the Kritis proceed 

The masterstroke of Dikshitar could 
be perceived in his choice of Ragas 


pathos and that fits in with the scheme 
when one’s concentration is to reach 

the Bindu yielding to no temptation. 
Each of the Navavarna kritis in it- 


and pithy Swarakshara phrases and selMcV ^avarna kritis in it- 
one is able to understand why Dikshitar mil ,ir monu ™ enl m bterary flourish, 

It was "indicative nf shi„,jsh.b« .. elevatmg. And it is something to 


, P . b , esides re,l ®cting his scheme listened to, and enjoyed, to be experi- 

I co nt en ” S 'Tf^r nh an ‘ " 22 *+ e " Ced and ana '^ mere words 
02 V conient ff tnf 3 Dhuana umr* 


cal content". If the Dhyana Kriti was “ " ,Bre woros 

simT S qlL T M 8 , P ° PUlar Ra9a °' The ,UCidi, y of ,he 'ec-dem had an 
simple s wara S ' Mangala was enshrined impact. The few fortunates who atten- 

m Sri Raga a solemn mode. The open- ded it were enlightened. And su'r 

mg phrase in Todi Ma-Ni-Ni-Dha, Srivat- next time they rendered these Kritis 

sa points out, makes Kamalamba Man!- some of the revelations' would flash in 

ni Oh, Lofty .. Honourable .... Similar- their mental vision and they could b 2 


ni 


Oh, Lofty .. Honourable .... Similar 


ly, the Anandabhairavi kriti commences emotionally involved in it 
with Pa Pa Ma Ga Ga, notes denoting 

that sin (Papa) vanishes as the song is 


R. S. 



Learning without thought is labour lost, thought without learnina 

- ■ I • V 


is perilous." 


Confucius 


“If the meaning is known, why cling to the words. O fool ! 
the battle one who wins is the hero !’’ 


In 
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15.10.89 “PAATT1 AND THE NAUGHTY BOYS 

(Story by Y. G. Mahendra) 

16.10.89 TTHU NYAYAMA SIR 


(Written by Venkat) 


Sudhu 


Direction : Y. G. Mahendra 


17.10.89 


Nrithya Choodamani 

Sint. O I mU V1SWESWARAN 

in Scintillating Solo- Dance- Dram a 
‘"KR1SHNANJAL1” 


MARINA'S RAS1RA RANGA, MADRAS, PRESENTS 
SPECTACULAR TAMIL DRAMAS WITH SOCIAL THEMES 


18.10.89 


19.10.89 “NATHAN AR KAlAHAM 


20 10 . 


*' ALA MAN AR SARANAGATHL* 
Story & Direction : Marina 


2 1 .10.89 Madurai Shri T. N. SESIIAGOPAI .AN 

Mysore Shri M. NAGARAJ 
Mannar^udi Shri A. EASWARAN 


1A 


2 10.89 A 


Vocal 

Violin 


APPEARANCE AFTER 


SniL \ Y JAY ANTI MALA BALL M.P, 


DECADES 


in 


a rat a Nalyant 


11.11 


NOVEMBER, t»8» 

Shri Muhanippurani SANTHANA VI 

n m • a. # ■ m _ _ _ _ „ 




ihri Veil 


ai MURALIDHARAN 

ore K VMABHADRAN 


11.89 TO BE ANNOUNCED 


Vocal 

Violin 

Mridangam 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THEIR MUSIC AND THEIR LIVES 

Between Two Tanpuras : Vamanrao H. Deshpande. Published by 

Popular Prakashan, Bombay. Price Rs. : 175. 


T 1 his is a delightful collection of come “instantly enslaved by his music", 
M. twelve articles on some of the Deshpande declared himself agreeable. 


musicians who have dominated the Hin 


and asked, What are your fees ?" 


dustani classical scene over the last Five rupees per month and an entran- 
few decades. Some of them were ce fee of one rupee at the start" Mane 

a i*. — * — . * _■ m. . ft . - _ 


the author’s teacher — Sureshbabu announced. And so the tuition began. 
Mane, Naththan Khan and Mogubai At the end of the first month, as soon 
Kurdikar — while others were either as he got hold of the money. Suresh- 
his co-disciples (Kishori Tembe, Kumar babu said, “Come, let us go to the pic- 
Gandharva, 3. R. Deodhar). The arti- ture And proceeded to spend three 
cles were originally written in Marathi and a half rupees (out of the five he had 
and have been translated by Ram Desh- received for a month's teaching !) on 
mukh and B. R. Dhekney, but Desh- agarbatti , and with the remaining sum 
pande obviously has a style which reads bought two cinema tickets of twelve 
well even in translation, and what he annas each. 


has to say holds readers’ interest. 


The eleven pen portraits that follow 


The opening chapter on Sureshbabu are . . In same ve ' n spiced with both 

Mane sets the mood, with an account f a os an hilarity, truly typical of the 
that is as dispassionate in its artistic ° mos * 9 rea * performing artistes; 

assessment (in spite of Deshpande’s a * he sam ® * ,me ’ the art,cles a| s° in- 
admiration for, and apprenticeship un- c u f muc y way serious eom- 
der, him) as it is racy in narration and ?**"**" musical contribulion of 
highly diverting in terms of anecdotes. e ,s e * 

In the second paragraph itself, he gives "From sa we proceeded painfully to 
this description of how he came to re and ga and the rest of the octave in 
take lessons from Sureshbabu — “If precisely the same manner,” he says, 
you want to study with me," the teach- evoking an ambience, ethos and time 


‘ If precisely the same manner,” he says 


er-to-be said, when Deshpande approa 


was a different maiter 


ched him, “you will have to wipe out altogether, untouched by the crass- 
everything you have learnt so far." The ness of the jet-age to come. He 
young Deshpande was taken aback, but describes his own Gancfa bandhan 


with typical 


and cheek 


a touch of humour, and 


he said to the teacher, “Please let me records how Alladiya Khan, a Muslim, 
hear you. Then alone can I make up recited, “Gurur Brahma Guru r Vishnu” 
my mind.” while blessing the newly initiated disci- 

ple (and six decades later, today, we 
What hilarious impertinence I And are still mouthing profundities about 


the master and be- ‘n.ition 


ion 


i * 
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Kumar Gandharva has been a long- 
time friend, and yet Deshpande does 
not hesitate to declare that "he played 
havoc with the traditional pattern" with 
his disjointed style of singing. Like- 
wise, Kishori Amonkar's music is ana- 
ysed with some very pertinent com- 
ments, What Deshpande offers are not 
biographies in the conventional sense 
but a judicious and eminently readable 
mixture of anecdotes, analysis and bio- 
graphical details. 

Writing about Professor Deodhar, he 
records how, just sixty years ago, with- 
in living memory, those with education 
had to confront the question, 'Should 


pies, in the manner of conversations, 

and had cbeez-e s composed by them in 
turn, as replies !) 

Deshpande is all for innovation that 
stands the tests of time and aesthetics; 
at the same time, he rightly insists that 
there should be a class of artistes who 
should preserve art in its purest form” 
without injury to its "structural integri- 
ty”. His poser, "Why must classicism 
always be at war with romanticism?" 
encapsulates his attitudes to the whole 
set of issues that he raises and discus- 
ses in the course of these articles. 

At the end of these dozen pen por- 


music be accepted as a profession?' It traits, what emerges (unintended by the 


is a measure of the tremendous chang 


author) is. along with details about 


es that we have seen in these interven- these artistes, a personality portra it of 

ing years that today, this question is not Vamanrao Deshpande himself — un- 


even raised, with the same social rele- compromising in his convictions but 


vance. He points out how Aliadiya ever curious. 


* ■ m ■* 


ng to listen to points 


Khan’s style was actually the result of of view which are at variance with his 
a throat trouble that the Ustad had de- own, and above all. passionately dedi- 


veloped in the course of his career. 


He also makes a couple of observa- sessment that is 


cated to the muse. The final chapter is, 
in fact, about himself — a candid ac- 


tions that merit serious thought 


not 


a candid as- 
jstful in the 


one, least, and is unpretentious without be- 


|U n i I , . ^ VVIUIUUI L/C 

much ,r. p has’ s on ,he power '"9 ° v erly self-ellacing too. Advancing 
of the lyrics will detract Irom the melo- age notwithstanding, he is full of enthu- 

nif! pmnhacic uuhon t- t . . . J IUM Ul 


clas^a, ha ™s When iS Perf ° rmin9 Si3Sm ,0r ideas «■ 
classical music; in this sense, good serve and propagate th 

poetry need not necessarily make good are cultural heirs to i 


r ill enrich, pre- 
the best that we 


lyrics tor classical singing. The other ha, he " n ' ^ ‘° Here iS h0pi " d 

point is that alt new nrerie..,. will write more, and give us the 


point is that all new experiments seek- benefit 
mg to break away from the moulds of ments. 


of his opinions, and assesv 


tradition take some twenty years to 
hnd acceptance. At every stage in the 
evolution of any classical art. every at- 
tempt at change has faced this problem 
of hostility and the charge of unaccrm- 


condition for growth. 


The book includes a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, and an extensive index, 
^ong with photographs of the artistes 
discussed between the covers. Desh- 


The collection includes articles 
Bhaskarbua Bakhale (who taught s 
music to Balgandharva) and Jagai 
thbua Purohit (who wrote composit 
addressed to his teachers and h 


is a necessary pande and the translators need to be 

congratulated on this addition to our 

corpus of written records on classical 


on 


itions 

disci- 


lc ’ the way it was, and the way it is 
igmg. 

Siikuntala Narasinilian 


■ Courtesy 
Journal 


© c 
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Tnd of A ' lorious Era 

. Cr . u , e ' hands of dealh ,elled 'wo titans of Hindustani music, one a 
Silana of the Sen, a tradition, Ustad Mushtaq Ali, in July and the other e 

doyen of Cwahor Gharana, Shri Krishnarao Shankar Pandit, in August. 

h ' ved t0 a npe a 9 e to have seen the golden age and the lean period, 
ey had witnessed many an upsurge in the musical scene, the great 
expanse and the mushrooming of artistes and ‘off-shoot’ styles. Both were 
purists and uncompromising in their convictions. Whereas the Ustad 
sitaria was left to lie in the dark" save the Sangeet Natak Academy's 
award, the Vocalist Pandit received awards and honours such as Tansen 
Samman, Sangeet Natak Akademy’s award and Panma Bhushan. This 

however did not make Panditji happy for the fast changing scene in the 
artfield caused him much anguish. 


Whereas the Ustad 


expanse* and ‘mush 


rooming of performing artistes’ only 
reminded the Sitaria of ‘shallow puddles left by heavy rains'. They were 

illusory and deceptive, resulting in the depth and devotion fading away, he 


May be scathing remarks they were, but they did reflect some un- 
told hometruths about the atmosphere prevalent in the world of performing 
arts. And coming from a veteran who belonged to the Guru-Sishys 
parampara of the legendary Tansen, carrying the legacy of the Senia 
Gharana for the seventh generation, these could not be ignored either. 

A veritable source-mine of authentic data on musical evolution 
Mushtaq Alt ts said to have brought to light, against the conventional four 
Drdupad Vanis, a fifth called ‘Dhantvam named after one of his fore 
fathers, Nayak Dhundhu who adorned this court of Shahjahan. 

A staunch exponent of Senia Gharana, the Ustad very much con- 
demned the modernisation of the "Sitarbaj with addition of frets so as to 
better its manipulation. They ‘killed’ the deflection and meend. The 
extra frets, he bemoaned, so much simplified the playing that should the 
process continue it wouldn t be long before the Sitar ended up as an 
‘improvised Harmonium’. 

It is no wonder that he had very few disciples, foremost among 
whom is Prof. Debu Chaudhary, the Head of the Department of Music. 
Delhi University. 

As for disciples, Krishnarao Shankar Pandit was more fortunate. 
Fed on music from the cradle, as it were, he established a music institution 
when he was hardly twenty. Never swerving in his conviction of the supe- 
riority of the Gwalior Gharana which sustained on the eight-fold aesthetics 
which he called ‘ashtanga,’ he lived as a “Pitamaha ,, and stood as a ver- 
tahle column of support and sustaining force at a time when the Gharan.; 
had many off-shoots and was somewhat dissipated and overshadowed by 
new-found schools. 
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